The Masters and the Slaves
upon it by the experiences of a feudal economic system, is undergo-
ing a process whose direction is that of a broad democratization. A
democratization of interhuman relationships, of interpersonal rela-
tions, of relations between groups and between regions. The fact of
the matter is that miscegenation and the interpenetration of cultures
-chiefly European, Amerindian, and African culture-together with
the possibilities and opportunities for rising in the social scale that in
the past have been open to slaves, individuals of the colored races,
and even heretics: the possibility and the opportunity of becoming
free men and, in the official sense, whites and Christians (if not
theologically sound, at any rate sociologically valid ones) -the fact
is that all these things, from an early period, have tended to mollify
the interclass and interracial antagonisms developed under an aristo-
cratic economy.

Accepting this interpretation of Brazilian history as a march toward
social democracy, a march that has on various occasions been inter-
rupted and frequently has been disturbed and rendered difficult, xvc
are unable to conceive of a society with tendencies more opposed to
those of the Germanic Weltanschauung. What we have here is a
society whose national direction is inspired not by the blood-stream
of families, much less that of a race, as the expression of a biological
reality, nor, on the other hand, by an all-powerful State or Church;
it is, rather, one of diverse ethnic origins with varying cultural herit-
ages which a feudal economic system maintained throughout whole
centuries in a relative degree of order, without being able, mean-
while, to destroy the potential of the subordinated cultures by bring-
ing about the triumph of the master-class culture to the exclusion of
the others.

The sentiment of nationality in the Brazilian has been deeply af-
fected by the fact that the feudal system did not here permit of a
State that was wholly dominant or a Church that was omnipotent, as
well as by the circumstance of miscegenation as practiced under the
wing of that system and at the same time practiced against it, thus
rendering less easy the absolute identification of the ruling class with
the pure or quasi-pure European stock of the principal conquerors,
the Portuguese. The result is a national sentiment tempered by a
sympathy for the foreigner that is so broad as to become, practically,
universalism. It would, indeed, be impossible to conceive of a people
marching onward toward social democracy that in place of being uni-
versal in its tendencies should be narrowly exclusive or ethnocentric*

It would, truly enough, be ridiculous to pretend that the long
period, ever since colonial times, during which a large part of Brazil